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The Weather the past few days has 
been warm and pleasant, and the bees have 
been improving it well. It now (April 8th) 
looks like an early spring. 





Bingham & Hetherington’s Cir- 
cular will be found on pages 476 and 477 of 
this number of the Bez JournaL. It tells 
allabout their excellent Bee-Smokers and 
Uncapping Knife. They didn’t want you 
to miss seeing their Circular, hence this 
editorial notice. 


— o_o 


The St. Joseph Apiary Co., of 
St. Joseph, Mo., have purchased the busi- 
ness conducted by R. E. Harbaugh, of that 
place, whose death was announced last 
week. They now ask Mr. Harbaugh’s cus- 
tomers to patronize them, which invitation 
no doubt will be accepted. 


_ -—_—-Ss. 


Miss Amanda Atchley, the 19- 
years-old daughter of Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 
has just taken charge of the bee-department 
in Uncle Sam’s Live Stock Journal, a Kansas 
farm monthly. She makes a good start in 
the March number, and says that she will 
endeavor to talk upon practical, profitable 
and pleasant ways to manage bees.”’ Suc- 
cess to Miss Amanda, as well as to her 

‘Ma,’ is our wish. 





Gleanings for April Ist is a mag- 
nificent number—but, then, it’s just like 
every issue of that journal; except that the 
April Ist copy contains two very much ap- 
preciated editorial references to the BEE 
JOURNAL. The following is one: 


G. W. York is making the old reliable 
AMERICAN BEE JourNaL fairly boom. 
Every page shows that he is putting a good 
deal of hard work on it, and we hope that 
his subscription-list may roll up strong; for 
we have always noticed that, when any of 
our rival eabibcations are booming well, it 
helps boost along (leanings ; so you see we 
are interested from a selfish point of view. 

Why is it thateditors of publications in 
other lines fail to see this? . They look upon 
a successful rival as dangerous to their own 
success, and then write more like an idiot 
than a responsible being. But perhaps a 
point should be made here: An editor who 
takes no interest in his own publication but 
to get out copies of his paper filled with 
‘* stuffing,’’ will almost surely suffer if there 
is an energetic rival in the field. He who 
is jealous of a rival, confesses the weakness 
of his own efforts in the journalistic line, 
and he had better step down and out. Such 
kind of editors are not wanted, and sooner 
or later they are _obliged:,to step down! and 
out. 


We wish to thank Bro. Root most sin- 
cerely for the kind hope expressed in the 
first paragraph above. We see no reason 
why rival publications shouldn’t work to- 
gether in harmony, and their editors be the 
best of friends. Only by so doing can they 
all best fulfill their object or mission in life. 
Truly, the success of one should but make 
more easy and certain the prosperity of all. 
We have often, during the past year, been 
more than delighted to note the cordial and 
friendly relations existing among all the 
periodicals devoted to the cause of bee- 
keeping. We trust such a condition may 
long continue. 


The other editorial refers to the biographi- 
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cal sketch and portrait of Miss Emma Wil- 
son, which we published on page 361. Here 
is what Bro. Root says about it: 


A very interesting biographical sketch of 
a comparatively new writer on _ bee-lore, 
Miss Emma Wilson, appears in the AMERI- 
CAN Bre JouRNAL. It will be remembered 
that Miss Wilson has written considerably 
for the Ladies’ Conversazione of Gleanings ; 
and her pithy, brief articles, have, as a gen- 
eral thing, contained a good deal of value, 
not only to the bee-keepers of her own sex, 
but to those of the sterner sort. We have 
been thinking for some little time back that 
our readers would like to see a picture of 
her, but Bro. York has got ahead of us. 
Well, we are rather glad of it, because he 
has done it so well. 


aT ee TS , 

Whe Apiary for April.—Mr. A. H. 
Duff, in the March American Agriculturist 
gives the following advice to bee-keepers 
for the month of April: 


To secure the best results in honey crops, 
careful management is required during this 
month. All weak colonies should be united 
with others. It will not pay to start with 
mere handfuls of bees, as the most valuable 
part of the season will be consumed in 
building up such into fair colonies. After 
uniting until all are fair colonies, the 
should be stimulated by feeding. By this 
means, only, can we get the best results. 
The crop of honey depends upon the force 
of bees on hand when the season opens. 
This kind of feeding is merely giving each 
colony, daily, a small quantity of syrup or 
honey. Queens that are not defective, 
when fed thus, will produce brood to the 
utmost capacity. 

If colonies are nearly or quite destitute 
of honey, this stimulative feeding should 
not be depended upon for their entire main- 
tenance. They should have besides 10 or 12 
pounds of sealed honey. Feeding should be 
continued regularly except during the in- 
tervals when bees are gathering honey from 
the fields. 

Until the main honey-flow sets in, great 
care should be exercised not to feed so 
heavily as to have any of our prepared food 
enter the surplus honey-receptacles that it 
may be placed upon the market for con- 
sumption. Many inexperienced persons 
seem to think that this feeding of bees is 
for the purpose of having them store up 
immense quantities of sugar syrup, which 
is to be put upon the market as honey. This 
is not the fact, by any means. Every api- 
arist well knows that this would be a great 
injury to his trade. Hence the all-impor- 
tant line to be drawn between feeding for 
the production of life and brood-rearing, 
and feeding for *‘ honey.”’ 

Contracting the brood-chamber will be 
much help in building up colonies during 
April. ivision-boards may be used to ad- 
just the hive to accommodate the amount 
of bees therein. This economizes heat, and 
more _— will be occupied by brood in 
managing thus. 





New Bee-Hives are still being pat- 
ented, as is shown by the periodical issues 
of the patent-office records at Washington. 
One invented recently by Messrs. J. Dp. 
Hawkins and F. M. Ray, of Texas, makes 
the following ‘‘ claims:”’ 


1. In a bee-hive, interchangeable sections 
containing comb-frames, each having bee- 
entrances, and a bottom provided with bee- 
passages, in combination with removable 
supplemental cover composed of two parts, 
and an intermediate slide or valve having 
apertures or passages adapted to register 
or align with apertures or es in said 
parts of said cover, said supplemental cover 
being arranged between the sections, sub- 
stantially as set forth. 

2. In a bee-hive, interchangeable sections 
containing comb-frames, each having bee- 
entrances, and a raised bottom provided 
with bee-pa es, in combination with a 
removable supplemental cover composed of 
two parts, one resting in the lower section 
upon the comb-frames, and the other part 
in the upper section just below its raised 
bottom, and the apertured slide or valve 
sliding in a slot or seat between said parts 
of said cover, substantially as set forth. 


3. The bee-hive, consisting of the separa- 
ble sections containing comb-frames, each 
having a raised bottom provided with bee- 
passages, one side forming a door, and hay- 
ing a bee-alighting platform and entrances, 
and a removable supplemental cover com- 

sed of two parts, one part resting in the 

ower section upon the comb-frames, and 
the other part in the upper section just be- 
low its raised bottom, and the apertured 
slide seated intermediately of the parts of 
said cover, and adapted for operation, sub- 
stantially as specified. 





Death, with relentiess on-going, has 
visited the homes of two of our sub- 
scribers, and took with him two loving 
wives and devoted mothers. Mrs. Atchley 
writes as follows about one of them: 


Dr. George Mott, of Spurger, Tex., wrote 
on March 2, 1893, that on Feb. 10th he was 
compelled to say good-bye to his dear wife, 
who left an infant babe 344 months old, and 
a little girl 2 years old. 

Weep not, Bro. Mott, there is a day not 
far distant when all good Christian people 
will meet their loved ones beyond the river, 
where the word *‘ good-bye ”’ is never heard. 
May God’s richest blessings and loving care 
ever rest upon the motherless babes and 
the bereaved father, is the prayer of a 
friend. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


The other was Mrs. D. C. Wilson, of 
Viola, Iowa. Mr. W. wrote as follows 
about her death, on March 7th: 


I have to record the loss of my wife—my 
bosom friend and counselor in all things. 
We had walked down life’s road together 
for almost 46 years, passing through some 
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very hard and trying places, yet we stood 
together without a murmur. She was an 
invalii for the last two years, suffering 
from nervous prostration, finally ending 
with brain trouble, which only lasted three 
weeks, when she quietly passed away, leav- 
ing myself and two married daughters to 
mourn her loss, whilst she joins a son and 
daughter in Heaven. . C. WILson. 


Wecan conceive of nothing more sad 
than the loss of a life companion and a 
mother of children who are left to mourn 
a loss that can never be replaced. May 
our bereaved brothers, in their affliction, 
jean upon Him who alone can’ comfort 
the sorrowing heart, and trust im- 
plicitly for that help and strength that 
comes from One who has endured all 
things for our sakes. The BEE JoURNAL 
sympathizes most sincerely with our 
sorrow-stricken brethren, and trusts 
that they may so live that there may 
some day be a blessed reunion in * the 
home over there.” 





“Bees and Honey ’’—page 453. 





ixhibits at Fairs.—Mr. J. W. Tefft, 
who seems to have a good deal to say about 
bee-keeping, in the American Farmer, com- 
ments thus upon a question about exhibits 
of honey and apiarian implements at Fairs: 


Secretary Jas. A. Stone, of the Illinois 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, asks in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ‘How can ex- 
hibits of honey and apiarian appliances at 
Fairs be made to increase the interest in 
bee-keeping, and promote the industry?” 

The answer is by separating the exhibits 
thus: ‘*The Honey-Producers’ Depart- 
ment.’ ‘*The Queen-Breeders’ Depart- 
ment.’? ‘*The Supply Manufacturer’s_ De- 
partment.”’ 

Queen-breeders and manufacturers should 
not exhibit honey at all, for by so doing 
they discourage the honey-producers to 
such an extent, that at the Tate New York 
State Fair there was but one who had the 
courage to exhibit. But the supply dealer 
was there in full force, with ns honey pro- 
ducts and his implements. One supply 
dealer took about in premiums, and $10 
of it was on wax, #20 0n extracted honey, 
#20 on comb, and $20 on bees. They were 
all inferior, and not entitled to third prize. 
The judge was a manufacturer of bee-im- 
plements. 

Honey is a branch in bee-keeping of itself, 
so is queen-rearing and manufacturing api- 
arian implements. All branches of apicul- 
ture derive their living from the honey-pro- 
ducer, but_ the queen-breeder and manufac- 
turer are driving him to the wall by exhib- 
ting honey they never produced, but 
bought to exhibit for a prize. It is all 
wrong. Let the honey-producer alone in 





this matter of the exhibition of honey at 
State and County Fairs, or you “kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg.”’ 


We quite agree with Mr. Tefft, that it is 
unfair for supply dealers to purchase honey 
for exhibits at Fairs, to compete for prizes 
or premiums with that actually produced 
by the other exhibitors. We doubt very 
much if itis done to any great extent— 
surely, it would not be considered just. We 
cannot imagine a farmer purchasing from 
another a pumpkin or squash to place on 
exhibition at even the smallest country 
Fair, and claiming that it was from his own 
growing! We have a better opinion of 
supply dealers, than to think they would 
purchase honey for exhibition purposes. 


On the other hand, dealers in bee-appli- 
ances, who also produce honey, certainly 
have a right to exhibit samples of their 
honey, if they so choose, in addition to 
making a showing of supplies for the api- 
ary. Weseenothing unfair in that. 


We know nothing about the apiarian ex- 
hibit in New York, mentioned by Mr. Tefft, 


but doubtless some of our readers do, who 
live there. 











———— 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 








pe Time and place of meeting. 
April 18.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
H. Knight 8ec., Littleton, Colo. 


April 20.—8. W. Wisconsin, at Wauzeka, Wis. 
N. E. France, Pres., Platteville, Wis 


May 2.—Connecticut, at Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. W. E. Riley, Sec., Waterbury, Conn. 


May 4.—Susquehanna Co., at Montrose, Pa. 
. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


ey 4.—Allegany Co., at Belmont, N. Y. 
. C. Farnum, Pres., Transit Bridge, N. Y 


May 18, 19.—South Texas, at Wharton, Tex. 
T. H. Mullin, Sec., Eagle Lake, Tex. 
{ay In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epitor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PREsIDENT—Dr. C. C. Miller....Marengo, Ills. 
Vice-Pres.—J. E. Crane....... Middlebury, Vt. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D. C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 


a+ 
><? 


National Bee-Keeperr’ Union. 





PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, IIl. 
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MRS. L. HARRISON. 


The subject of our sketch this week— 
Mrs. L. Harrison, of Peoria, Ills.—is 
perhaps the best known among the 
women who write about bees. Her name 
has been familiar to all our readers for 
years, as well as to the thousands upon 
thousands who have been permitted to 
read her valuable apiarian writings in 
both the Orange Judd Farmer and the 
Prairie Farmer—excellent agricultural 
periodicals published in Chicago. 

Mrs. Harrison has for years answered 
questions for our department of ‘‘ Que- 
ries and Replies,” besides contributing 
an occasional article or letter. Her pen 
productions are entirely original in style, 
always couched in vigorous language, 
and often contain an amusing refer- 
ence, which, taken all together, make 
her an intensely interesting writer. 


Through the kindness of the Orange 
Judd Farmer, we present herewith Mrs. 
Harrison’s picture, and from the ‘ Por- 
trait and Biographical Album of Peoria 
County, Illinois,” we have taken the fol- 
lowing sketch of her life: 


Mrs. L. Harrison is deserving of spe- 
cial mention on account of her eminent 
success as a bee-keeper and a writer on 
the management of the honey-producing 
insects. Since 1876 she has edited the 
bee-department of the Prairie Farmer, 
being likewise a member of the staff of 
a British apicultural journal, and for the 
past four years has been the apiarian 
editress of the Orange Judd Farmer. ‘‘A 
- Cof Bee-Culture,” has this to say of 

er: 

‘* Among women no bee-keeper is more 
widely known than Mrs. Lucinda Harri- 
son. Born in Coshocton county, Ohio, 
on Nov. 21,1831. She came in 1836 





to Peoria county, Lllinois, her parents, 
Alpheus Richardson and wife, being 
pioneer settlers. Public schools were at 
that time undeveloped, and educationa| 
advantages few, but her parents gave 
her the best to be had in private schools. 
Her brother Sanford was a member of 
the first class which was graduated from 
Knox College, and she then spent a year 
atan academy taught by him at Gran- 
ville, Ills. 

**She taught school from time to time 
until 1855, when she married Robert 
Dodds, a prosperous farmer of Wood- 
ford county, who died two years later, 
leaving her a widow at twenty-five. She 
was married to her present husband on 
July 4, 1866.” 


Mrs. Harrison thus describes her en- 
trance into the ranks of apiarists : 


‘“‘In 1871, while perusing the reports 
of the Department of Agriculture, I 
came across a flowery essay on bee-cul- 
ture from the graceful pen of Mrs. Ellen 
S. Tupper. I caught the bee-fever so 
badly that I could hardly survive until 
the spring, when I purchased two colo- 
nies of Italians from the late Adam 
Grimm, of Jefferson, Wis. The bees 
were in eight-frame Langstroth hives, 
and we still continue to use hives ex- 
actly similar to those then purchased. 
I bought the bees without my husband’s 
knowledge, knowing full well that he 
would forbid me if he knewit, and many 
were the curtain lectures I received for 
purchasing such troublesome stock. One 
reason for his hostility was that I kept 
continually pulling the hives to pieces 
to see what the bees were at, and kept 
them on the warpath. 


‘**Our home is on three city lots, and 
at the time I commenced bee-keeping 
our trees and vines were just coming 
into bearing, and Mr. Harrison enjoyed 
very much being out among his pets, 
and vccasionally had an escort of scold- 
ing bees. 

‘*Meeting with opposition made me 
all the more determined to succeed. I 
never wavered in my fixed determination 
to know all there was to be known about 
honey-bees, and I was too inquisitive, 
prying into their domestic relations, 
which made them so very irritable.” 


It is credited to Mrs. Harrison that 
she has written more than any woman 
in the world on the subject of bee-keep- 
ing, as opening up a new industry for 
women. Her writings have been exten- 
sively published not only in the United 
States, but in Great Britain and on the 
Continent, as well as in Australia and 
the South Sea Islands. Her articles 
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have been translated in French, German 
and Italian. 

Mrs. Harrison is a strong, vigorous, 
and advanced thinker, and is a believer 
in the rights and privileges of women. 
Her contributions in literature embrace 
not only articles on bee-culture, but like- 
wise on horticulture. Her first writings 
appeared in the Germantown Telegraph, 
of Philadelphia, and Coleman’s Rural 
World, of St. Louis. 

The perseverance of Mrs. Harrison 
was rewarded, her husband’s opposition 
ceased, and he himself became interested 
in the bees, helping to care for them, 
declaring that he believed that it would 
add ten years to his life. For a number 
of years her apiary has contained about 





100 colonies. She is prevented from 
doing as much as she otherwise would, 
by ill-health and family cares, for, al- 
though childless, she has been a mother 
to several orphan children. 

She is best known as a writer, her 
many contributions to the press being 
marked with vigor and originality, with 
a blunt candor that assures one of her 
sincerity. She credits bee-keeping with 
making her life more enjoyable by open- 
ing up a new world, and making her 
more observing of plants and flowers, 
with which, we may add, her home is 
quite surrounded. 


Mrs. Harrison is plain and unassum- 
ing in her manners, kindly and charit- 
able. She says, ‘‘ The way to be happy, 
is to be usefully employed.” She has 





great energy and perseverance, with 
large executive ability, and notwith- 
standing her delicate health, accom- 
plishes much. She has written her name 
among the noble and useful ladies of 
our land, who are a blessing to the com- 


munity in which they live, and an honor 
to their sex. 





GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 25 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies”’ so 
pn paver J on another p In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—Ep. 





Sawdust for Packing Hives. 


Is sawdust as good as chaff for pack- 
ing double-walled hives ? 
Nenno, Wis. Jos. GUENTHER. 


ANSWER—The testimony seems hardly 
so favorable to sawdust, butsome report 
success with it. It must, however, be 
thoroughly dry. 


Putting Bees Out of the Cellar. 
1. What kind of a day should it be to 
put bees out of the cellar? 


2. What time of day should it be done? 
Conroy, Iowa. Joun A. WARD. 





ANSWER—1. A still, sunshiny day, 
with the mercury at 50°, or more. 


2. Early enough in the day so they 
will have plenty of time for a good 
flight; any time in the forenoon, after it 
is warm enough. 





Flight Temperature —Dead Bees. 


Aslam a beginner, I would like to 
make a few inquiries : 


1. At what degree of temperature will 
it be safe to let bees out for a flight; 
and would it be safe to let them out with 
some snow on the ground, if it be warm 
enough in any part of the day ? 


2. I have one colony in a loose-bottom 
hive, and I removed it to-day and took 
out a quart of dead bees. This was a 
very strong colony. Will the loss be 
much of an injury to the colony ? 

8. The rest of my hives all have tight 
bottoms; can I do any more than to 
clear the entrance as best I can of the 
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dead bees? I know there area good 
many in the others. I think I shall do 
away with the tight bottom-board hives. 
E. H. HALLETT. 
St. Johnsbury Center, Vt. 


ANswERS.—1. The exact degree of 
temperature is not. the only, and perhaps 
not the best test as to the time to have 
bees out for a flight. At 50°it is gen- 
erally safe, but there isa big difference 
between a cloudy, windy day and a still, 
sunshiny day. With no wind and bright 
sunshine, 50° or higher is quite safe. 
With snow on the ground, it would be 
safer to have it warmer, but a little old, 
well-packed snow need not be much con- 
sidered. 

2. If that quart of dead bees consti- 
tated the entire loss for the winter, it 
might not be more than the bees that 
ought to die from old age in a very 
strong colony. Still, that is a pretty 
heavy loss. 

38. With a piece of strap-iron, you can 
rake out all the dead bees, or nearly so, 
by taking time enough. 





Thumb-Screws and their Use. 


Please to insert this in the question- 
box for next issue, if possible. 


I want to lay aside the follower board 
and wedge for pressing the sections in 
supers, and use the thumb-screws in 
place of them. Would I be infringing 
on any patent? Are any of your cor- 
respondents using them ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER—As we have already ex- 
plained, it is impossible to geta question 
into the question-box to be regularly 
answered by the corps of experts, and 
have the answer appear within a week. 
It generally requires a number of weeks. 
In the present instance, however, it is 
hardly necessary to submit the question 
to them, for we feel pretty sure there is 
no patent on thumb-screws. Although 
we do not positively know, we presume 
thumb-screws, in some shape, are in use 
by some of our correspondents. 


Removing Dead Bees from Combs, Etc. 


1. Which is the easiest way of getting 
bees out of cells where they have died in 
the hive ? 


2. Is honey good to feed back to bees, 
taken out of a hive where the bees have 
died from diarrhea, which is capped over, 
or not capped over ? If not, what is best 
to do with it ? 








3. The combs in the hives where bees 
have died are very dirty, and smel] 
badly; will they be of any use? Cap 
they be cleansed for future use, or would 
I better render them into wax ? 

Bethesda, Ont. D. W. Hetse. 


ANswEeR—1. If your time is worth 
nothing, pull them out with a crochet- 
hook. Some have had success letting 
mice dig them out. Perhaps the best 
plan is to leave them for the bees to get 
out. It may help the bees to have the 
combs pretty well dried. 

2. The honey is all right to feed. 

3. If there is nothing wrong with the 
combs except being dirty, don’t think of 
melting them up. You might scrape off 
some of the worst daubed parts, then 
give the frames, one or two at a time, to 
strong colonies, and you will be sur- 
prised to see what a nice job they will 
make cleaning them up. 





Keep the Cellar Dark. 


I have 18 colonies of bees in a cellar, 
nice and dry, with two windows at the 
east end, so as to make the cellar light. 
The hives are all covered with quilts. 
Some of the bees come out and go to the 
window and die. Do you think that 
more than would naturally die, would go 
to the window and I thereby suffer loss? 

: J. B. ReEsSsLer. 


ANSWER—If everything is just right, 
and bees in best condition, light may 
make no difference; but it is safe to say 
that at least some of the time all the 
conditions will not be most favorable, 
hence it is equally safe to say that you 
will lessen your loss of bees by keeping 
them in darkness. 








———————— 


Alley’s Queen-Rearing book, 
or ‘‘Thirty Years Among the Bees,” 
gives the result of over a quarter-cen- 
tury’s experience in rearing queen-bees, 
and describing the practical, every-day 
work. By Henry Alley. It contains an 
‘* Appendix,” showing the improvements 
made in queen-rearing the last four 
years. Very latest work of the kind. 
Nearly 100 pages, with illustrations. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents; or clubbed 
with Bez JOURNAL one year, for $1.30. 





Read our great offer on page 453. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
Mre. Jennie Atchiey, 
GREENVILLE, TEXAS. 
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In-Breeding of Bees. 





Mrs. Atchley, will you please tell us 
what you know of in-breeding of bees? 
What difference it makes, and how long 
does it take to tell the difference, if any? 

Sage, Calif. Cc. 8. Lewis. 


Friend Lewis, you have struck me at 
a weak place, and I must say I don’t 
know. Whether God intended that in- 
breeding of the insect tribes should or 
should not make a difference, is a point 
I am stalled on. I do know that it makes 
a vast difference in the animal creation, 
and that retrograding begins just as 
soon as in-breeding starts. It is said 
that it holds good with bees, but when 
these sayings get started they go ahead, 
right or wrong. I always try to keep 
down in-breeding as far as possible, as 
there might be something init. I know 
of about 30 colonies of black bees in 
box-hives, that have been kept for 15 
years, at least, 10 miles from any other 
bees, and they started from one colony ; 
and they are the most hardy, best honey 
gatherers, and do the best of any bees 
of their race that I know of. So you see 
I say I don’t know. 





Some Hints on Transferring Bees. 





I am pleased to see the ladies taking 
up the bee-question, and proud to see 
that at least some of them are getting to 
the front, ahead of many of the sterner 
sex. Being myself a bee-keeper for the 
last 20 years, and having spoken 
through the BEE JOURNAL many times 
before, giving and taking good, solid 
blows, but always good naturedly, and 
to the end, that we may all be benefited, 
I would like to make a few suggestions, 
or possibly corrections, about Lesson 
No. 1, of ** Our School in Bee-Keeping,” 
about transferring bees, on page 204. 





1st. I would not use a dipper to re- 
move the bees to the new hive, as it 
must kill or maim some of them, and 
make the colony cross. I take a dish- 
pan and turkey wing, and brush the 
bees into the pan, then pour them in the 
new hive, making a more complete trans- 
fer, and have them out of the way. 

2nd. I would not lay the combs on the 
frames to cut and fit, but would lay the 
combs on the board, then lay the frame 
on the comb, and cut with a sharp, thin 
knife, on the inside of the frame, and 
thereby have a smooth, exact-fitting 
comb, that will just go into the frame. 

Remove the trimmings, then place two 
strips of wood for cleats, across the 
comb, extending just above and below 
the frame. Place the other board on 
top, and turn all over, remove the upper 
board, and place two more cleats op- 
posite those already there, and in place 
of nailing them to the frame, tie the 
upper and lower ends of the cleats with 
twine, and place all in the new hive. 


When they have been there a few 
days, gently lift the frames out, one at 
a time, cut the upper string, and the 
cleats will be easily removed, without 
prying or jarring, as would be the case 
if nailed, and the brood under the cleats 
will hatch out, or be removed after the 
cleats are taken off. 

With kind intentions, and a desire to 
see the A BC class prosper, I am, their 
friend. C. F. GREENING. 

Orange Park, Fila. 


Age When Virgin Queens Mate. 








On page’ 916 of Gleanings for Dec. 15, 
1892, Mr. Wilder Graham says that a 
queen must mate in 21 days, or she 
never mates. Will Mr. Graham please 
excuse me, when I say that he is wrong 
again? Now just listen, and I will show 
where he is mistaken, and I will tell 
just when a queen is past being impreg- 
nated. 

First I will say, that a good many 
years ago, when I noticed a good deal 
said on this subject, it put me to exper- 
imenting. I have reared queens in No- 
vember, kept them till the next March, 
and had them mate and lay all right; 
and it was notonly one queen, or two, 
but, I think it will be safe to say I have 
had a hundred, so treated; and all of 
them, with afew exceptions, have proved 
to winter over as virgins, and then mate 
in the spring, and be just as good as any 
ofthe rest. These queens were never 
allowed to fly at all, as an excluder was 
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placed over their hives before they 
hatched, and remained there till spring. 

Right here I will relate a lesson that I 
learned in these operations, that I prob- 
ably never would have learned any other 
way. Now listen closely. 

I noticed that every single queen that 
became stimulated for egg-laying never 
became impregnated, but was always a 
drone-layer ; and every one that retained 
her virgin size, and did not partake of 
any food to stimulate her, went right 
through, and became mated in the 
spring, and laid right off and made a 
good queen. 

Some virgins became stimulated for 
egg-laying much younger than others; 
and I now see that whenever any virgin 
queen is brought up and stimulated by 
the bees, or by partaking of a sufficient 
quantity of the food that prepares her 
for egg-laying, she is never fertilized. 
So I now firmly believe that a queen is 
rendered incapable of becoming fertil- 
ized, or else she never cares to fly for 
that purpose, and I would not be sur- 
prised if it ruined her forever, to begin 
laying before she is ready, or before she 
is impregnated. 


My idea about when a queen is too old 
to be fertilized is, when she partakes of 
the stimulations that cause her begin to 
lay. Some well-developed virgin queens 
will become stimulated right in mid-sum- 
mer, before they are mated, hence drone- 
layers. Some young queens will lay 
drone-eggs for awhile when they first 
begin to lay, and then lay worker-eggs 
right along; but, mind you, these queens 
were mated before they began to lay. 
Only made a mistake, or the stimulation 
from the male had not thoroughly devel- 
oped at the time when she was ready to 
lay. One of these two reasons is apt to 
be the cause of her laying drone-eggs 
first. 

This little bit of experience of mine 
causes me to say that I think a second 
mating of a queen is one of the impossi- 
bilities in beedom. J. A. 


— 


Bees in Southern California—Skunks. 








Our location resembles the one so well 
described by Mr. Wilder, on page 20 of 
Gleanings for Jan. 1st, only I have not 
tongue to tell its beauties. Near the 
north end of the valley is a huge rock 
with a crevice through the center, which 
has for years contained a swarm of bees; 
they were so situated thatit was impos- 
sible to get at the cluster. Last season 
I determined to put them into hives. 











I closed up all entrance to the crevice 
by filling up with old sacks, sage-brush, 
or anything that came handy, except 
one place over which I put a wire cone 
three feet long with only a bee-space in 
the top. At the base of the cone I 
placed a hive with a frame of brood in 
it, and I soon hada fine swarm in the 
hive. Every few days 1 changed the 
hive for an empty one, until I had, by 
furnishing each hive with brood for a 
queen, nine good colonies from that 
rock. 

What bees were left with their old 
queen absconded. As soon asI had bees 
enough for a swarm in a hive, I placed 
it near the base of the rock, sheltered it 
from the sun, and left them to rear their 
queen and build up for winter. They 
were doing finely when there appeared 
on the scene his royal highness, the 
skunk, attended by a long and numer- 
ous train of relatives. The way I out- 
generaled him is what I wish to relate. 


In front of each hive I put stones 
about the size of a man’s fist, in such a 
position that the bees could enter be- 
tween the stones. The next tier was 
placed on top of the first, so as to make 
break joints just as our grandfathers 
used to stone up a well in the old coun- 
try. We used plenty of stones, bunches 
of cactus, and everything of that nature 
that came to hand. ‘When his skunk- 
ship knocks for admission, the bees start 
to come out, and meeting the cold air 
and stones, turn back before the skunk 
can reach them. Ihave tried the rock 
act not only on the bees I spoke of, but 
also on the bees of a neighbor which 
were unfortunate enough to be left in 
my care, and it worked like a charm. 
The skunks soon grew discouraged and 
and left for apiaries where they don’t 
use rocks. 


In the house-apiary and home yard 
the steel trap is always ‘‘on tap” along 
the line of entrance, and I often find 
them occupied not only by skunks but 
badgers, wild cats, mountain cats, squir- 
rels, and even lizards. We have one 
variety of lizard—a big, black fellow, 
with bright stripes, that will soon (if 
left alone) clean up a colony of bees. 
Those I dispose of with a little 22 tar- 
get-gun. For the skunk I use the shot- 
gun. JoHN COLLINS. 

Elsinore, Calif. 





A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JouRNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed with the 
JOURNAL for $1.40. 
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Filtering Dark Honey to Im- 
prove Its Color. 


Query 866.—1. Has there ever been any 
attempt made to filter the darker grades of 
extracted ancy through bone carbon, to im- 
prove its color 2. From an experiment I 
made, I think the temperature has to be about 
140°. Will that hurt the flavor of the honey ? 
—Penn. 


I don’t know.—J. E. Ponp. 


I should think not.—Mrs. L. Harri- 
SON. 

I have never tried it, so I cannot tell. 
—H. D. Currine. 


1. Not that I know of. 2. I should 
think not.—R. L. TaYLor. 


i. None that I have heard of. 2. Do 
not know.—Jas. A. STONE. 


You know considerably more about 
this than I do.—WiLt M. BARNUM. 


1. Inever heard of it. 2. Perhaps 
not, but you can tell by trying.—C. C. 
MILLER. 

1. Idon’t know. 2. I don’t think it 
would, if not kept hot too long.—E. 
FRANCE. 

1. Yes. It is not practical, I think. 
2. It must be done very carefully, or it 
will.—P. H. Etwoop. 


1. Ido not know. 2. A temperature 
of 140° ought not to injure the flavor of 
honey. —EuGENE SECOR. 


1. I have never heard of attempts to 
filter dark grades of extracted honey. 2. 
140° will not injure the flavor.—G. L. 
TINKER. 

1. I never heard of any. 2. It is 
claimed that a temperature above 120° 
will injure the flavor.—Mrs. J. N. 
HEATER. 

1. No attempt on a scale to amount 
to anything. 2. I should think the 
flavor of the honey would be impaired.— 
J. P. H. Brown. 

1. I think filtering would not take the 
rank flavor, and would be too expensive 
in practice even if it worked well. I 
have not tried it. 2. I do not think it 


would harm honey to raise it to 140°, 
Fahr,—A. J. Cook. 





1. This is something I am not familiar 
with. 2. One hundred and forty de- 
grees of heat will not injure the flavor 
of honey.—G. M. Doouirrue. 

1. Not that I am aware of. 2. No, 
not under ordinary conditions. Your 
idea is, I believe, worth testing. I would 
like to do it myself.—J. H. LARRABEE. 


1. I have had no experience in that 
line. 2. Honey remaining at or above 
the boiling point long injures both color 
and flavor, for me.—Mrs. JENNIEz ATcH- 
LEY. 

1. I have no experience, and have 
never heard of such experiments. 2. I 
do not think that a temperature of 140° 
would hurt the flavor of honey.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 

1. I have no knowledge of any at- 
temptof thekind. 2. I think a tem- 
perature of 140° willinjure the flavor 
of honey. I will take my dark honey as 
it is.—M. Manin. 

1. Ido not know. 2. I don’t think 
this degree of heat would injure honey. 
Some varieties of hehey are much more 
susceptible to injury from overheating 
than others.—Jamms A. GREEN. 


1. ILhave never tried it, but I think I 
should prefer to sell the dark grades as 
they are, rather than attempt to filter 
them. 2. All heating has a tendency to 
destroy the aroma.—S. I. FREEBORN. 


1. Not thatI knowof. This kind of 
** fooling” never pays. 2. If properly 
done, honey can be heated to a much 
higher temperature than 140°, and not 
be injured. An inexperienced person, 
however, can easily spoil a fine lot of 
honey by heating it.—Emerson T. An- 
BOTT. 

1. We have thought many times that 
this might be tried on honey-dew, but 
have never tried it. Its color, much 
more than its taste, makes honey-dew 
objectionable. 2. We do not think 140 
would hurt the flavor of honey, and we 
would very much like to hear of experi- 
ments made on this matter.—DApDANT & 
Son. 

1. Idon’t know. In my locality the 
trouble is not the ‘*‘ color,” if the flavor is 
right. Too often our fall honey is strong 
and ‘‘twangy.” Filtering would not 
cure this. 2. A temperature of 140 
will not injure fall honey, if the applica- 
tion of the heat is not too direct. Often 
we improve our strong fall honey for 
table use by heating it to the steam 
point, and removing the ‘‘skim” as 
often as it rises. Some falls we have 
splendid dark honey, and my customers 
do not object to the color, if the taste ts 
perfect.—G. W. DEMAREE. 
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Report of the Indiana State 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WALTER 8S. POUDER. 





(Continued from page 432.) 
Remarks on the Paddock Pure Food 
Bill. 


Pres. Russell—There is now a Bill in 
Congress to be adopted, probably this 
Legislature, called the ‘* Paddock Pure 
Food Bill.” It institutes a penalty for 
any one adulterating pure food of any 
kind. Now, my friends, we want to 
raise our voices in favor of the passage 
of this Bill. I believe it is the duty of 
all bee-keepers to do so, and to lend all 
the aid they can in this direction. It is 
of great importance to us that this Bill 
should be passed. I would like to hear 
the opinions of those present on this 
subject. 

Dr. J. M. Hicks, of Indianapolis—In 
relation to this Pure Food Bill, I want 
to say that about one year ago I was re- 
quested by a gentleman in the city of 
Cincinnati, to write a special letter to 
our Representative in Congress, setting 
forth our wishes in behalf of this Pure 
Food Bill, believing that this was the 
only way in which we could accomplish 
anything. I wrote this letter, making 
it as urgent as possible in the interests 
of the honey-producers, but got no re- 
ply, the reason of which I could not 
assign, except that it being the time of 
the political contest, his attention was 
otherwise engaged. However, my opin- 
ion is that the only way in which we can 
get this Bill passed is for the people to 
teem in letters, stating their wishes in 
regard to it. For my part, I am in favor 
of this Bill being passed, and also that 
the law should’ be a stringent one to 
protect all kinds of food, as well as 
honey. I know that we have had many 
impositions practiced upon us in our 
department-—that of the honey-producers 
of the State. I have in a great measure 
become rather cold, losing my interest 
somewhat in the care of bees, but, as 





you all know, I once stood ameng those 
who were at the top in handling bees 
and their products in the West. It has 
certainly taken a good deal of the starch 
out of me to know that our voices can- 
— be heard in regard to this Pure Food 

ill. 

Mr. Thompson—it is my opinion in 
regard to this Bill that a larger part of 
the people of the United States will not 
want to see that Bill passed. Do you 
know, that the large manufacturers of 
butterine and oleomargarine will be 
against its passage? Do you know that 
many other large firms, daily manufac- 
turing adulterated food of all kinds, will 
be against it? Whatcan we do against 
these people who can stand many thou- 
sands of dollars to prevent its passage, 
while we cannot stand five hundred dol- 
lars for it? Ithink the only thing we 
can do is for us to pass resolutions here, 
and send them to our Representatives in 
Congress, and let them do what they can 
for us. 

Cc. F. Muth—Well, gentlemen, I sup- 
pose it is pretty well understood that we 
are all in favor of the passage of this 
Pure Food Bill, and I now make a mo- 
tion that we send resolutions to our 
Congressman, asking him to do what he 
can for us, and to use all the influence 
possible. 

A motion prevailed, and the following 
was unanimously adopted : 

WHEREAS, It is of the greatest impor- 
tance that the interests of the honey- 
producers of the State of Indiana be 
protected ; therefore, 

Resolwed, That the Indiana bee-keep- 
ers, in convention assembled, do pray 
our Representatives in Congress to use 
their influence and votes in having the 
Bill known as the ‘* Paddock Pure Food 
Bill,” passed at this session of Congress. 

Mr. Muth—I am very sure that all the 
adulterated honey that we can find in 
this part of the country does not amount 
toa ‘‘row of pins.” The adulterations 
have been carried on chiefly and very 
largely in the eastern cities, such as New 
York, Philadelphia, and others; but I 
don’t suppose that there has been a bar- 
rel of honey adulterated in either In- 
dianapolis or Cincinnati. As a dealer, I 
know that oftentimes a customer would 
say that I had sold him adulterated 
honey. I would immediately tell him to 
have it analyzed, and if he found it adul- 
terated, I would pay him for his trouble, 
and give him $100 besides. This gen- 
erally satisfied his doubts. 

One time, shortly after Prof. Wiley 
had been here and advanced some of his 
** scientific pleasantries,” I had just got- 
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ten from Nevada a car-load of honey, 
and a half load from some other State. 
These two lots of honey were the finest 
that I had ever seen. There wasn’t a 
broken comb in it, and it looked like 
alfalfa standard comb honey. It had 
the flavor of red clover honey, and was 
as white and clear as the white clover 
and basswood. Well, I sent ten cases of 
this honey to Norwalk, I believe, and I 
soon received word that it was adulter- 
ated; that the customer had intended 
buying the pure honey, and not any 
adulterated stuff. I wrote him in re- 
turn that it was pure honey, for him: to 
have it analyzed, and if it wasn’t, I 
would give him $100. The result was 
that he afterwards bought two or three 
lots more of the same kind of honey. 
Many will say to me, ‘* You can’t raise 
so much honey; it is adulterated ; bees 
cannot make so much.” We bee-keepers 
know better, and it rests with us to con- 
vince our customers that the honey we 
sell is all pure. 

Mr. Raab—I have been selling ex- 
tracted honey for a good many years, 
and I used to put it in stone jars, as 
there were no glass ones at, that time. 
Well, after a while, it would granulate. 
I remember one lady who bought some 
of me, told me that it was adulterated; 
that it was not pure honey, because it 
had gone to sugar. I told her that she 
was very greatly mistaken, for that was 
a sign that it was pure, and that I 
always liked to have honey granulate. 
This shows about how much some peo- 
ple know about honey. 

Pres. Russell—The next important 
question before us is in relation to our 
World’s Fair exhibit for this State. You 
will remember that it was decided in our 
meeting last yéar that we should make 
an exhibit there, and so if we are to 
make it, I think nowis the time for us 
to ask for an appropriation. Still 
another important question is the revi- 
sion of our premium list. But perhaps 
it would be wise for us to defer these 
two important matters until to-morrow, 
when we shall probably have more mem- 
bers present, and shall be able to get 
opinions in full. 

(Continued next week.) 
—_— ae 


Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with Bez JouRNAL one year, for $1.10. 
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When Queen-Excluding Honey- 
Boards are Needed. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Last December, when I contributed 
an article to the BEE JOURNAL, detailing 
my experience in hiving swarms on 
foundation starters only in the brood- 
nest, I closed with these words: 


It was the result of these experiments 
that led to the publication of my little book 
on ‘*The Production of Comb Honey.’’ 
Three thousand copies of the book were 
sold, and I would be glad if the purchasers 
of that book would tell where I am at fault, 
if I am at fault. 


Soon after the appearance of the 
number of the BEE JoURNAL containing 
that article, Mr. H. R. Boardman, of E. 
Townsend, Ohio, who has had much ex- 
perience in the line of hiving swarms 
without foundation, wrote me a letter 
showing where he thought I was in 
error. Noticing from time to time that 
the columns of the Ber JouRNAL were 
crowded, I have delayed writing further 
on the subject. Here is what Mr. Board- 
man wrote : 


FRIEND HUTCHINSON:—You are certainly 
in error when you say it will be necessary 
to use queen-excluders in hiving new 
swarms on empty frames with only starters. 
Ihave never ef queen-excluder, nor have 
Llany use for them; Iregard them as only 
another accumulation of worse than worth- 
less fixtures. I have hived hundreds of 
swarms upon empty frames with only 
starters. This has been my usual practice 
for years. 

It is an exceedingly rare occurrence for the 
queen to go into the sections, and if man- 
aged properly, I doubt if she ever goes into 
them. Whena queen once begins laying, 
disturb her as much as you will, and she 
will return to the brood-nest she left. This 
istherule. If undisturbed, she will not 
leave the combs when she has commenced 
me 

have many times, by way of experi- 
ment, shook out the bees together with the 
queen, after she had begun laying, into the 
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sections, and I would be sure a short time 
afterwards to find her at home in the brood- 
nest, as intently attending to her domestic 
duties as if nothing had happened. It all 
devolves upon having the queen begin lay- 
ing before the surplus department is 
changed to the new swarm. 

I have had a good deal of experience not 
only in hiving natural swarms in this way, 
but also in drumming and shaking out 
swarms upon empty frames, and building 
up with feed after the season was over. 

I have done more or less of this experi- 
mental work every year for a good many 
years; I say this a that you may know 
that it is not theory I am giving you. 

I use a deep hive which might seem to 
make some difference, but I very much 
doubt if it does. : 

I usually change the sections over on to 
the new swarm if the bees are building 
comb 24 hours after the swarm was hived. 

H. R. BoaRDMAN. 


I agree with Mr. Boardman in every 
particular. There is one point in his 
management that differs from mine, 
and that explains why I need excluders 
and he does not. I transfer the supers 
to the newly-hived swarm immediately 
upon its being hived, and oftenin 20 
minutes have the same bees back in the 
supers at work again with that energy 
that comes only from a newly-hived 
swarm. Mr. Boardman says, and says 
truly, that where a queen begins laying, 
there she will continue, and in the same 
way I have been led to believe that 
where the bees begin storing their 
honey, there will they continue to store 
it. For this reason I wished them to put 
their first-gathered honey in the supers. 


If supers are at once transferred to 
the new hive, the bees will remove the 
honey from some cells in the sections 
that are the farthest from completion, 
and the queen will occupy them. As 
many cells as the bees can empty, she 
will fill. After comb-building has pro- 
gressed somewhat in the brood-nest, she 
will likely go down there, but not until 
the majority of the unsealed sections 
have a patch of brood in their centers. 
As Mr. Boardman says, I have experi- 
mented in this direction until I know 
what I am talking about. If one or two 
combs are placed in the brood-nest at 
the time of hiving the swarm, the queen 
will begin work in them, and a queen- 
excluder is not needed. This I know 
from experience. 

When I hive bees in the production of 
comb honey, I contract the brood-nest, 
that the choicest of the crop may not be 
stored in a large brood-nest instead of 
the sections. When the brood-nest is 
contracted, the supers are needed to give 
the swarm room. If they are crowded 





too much they are likely to swarm out. 
Of course, room might be given them 
until the supers were added. I do not 
know whether Mr. Boardman practices 
contraction. : 

If there is no loss occasioned by al- 
lowing the bees to work for a day or two 
in the brood-nest, and then giving them 
the sections, if a sufficient start can be 
secured in the brood-nest to retain the 
queen, if thiscan be done without any 
danger of swarming-out, unless there is 
considerable manipulation, then I see no 
use for queen-excluders in comb honey 
production. 

I shall be glad to know if Mr. Board- 
man, or any one, has experimented suf- 
ficiently to know whether anything is 
lost by keeping the bees of a newly- 
hived swarm out of the sections fora 
day or two. If there is no loss, and too 
much manipulation is not needed to pre- 
vent swarming-out when contraction is 
practiced, then, as I have just said, ex- 
cluders are not needed. 

Ido not know as there is anything 
objectionable in an excluder, aside from 
its cost, and as a honey-board is needed 
any way, the extra expense needed to 
make it queen-excluding is not very 
great. Icertainly should not wish to 
do any great amount of manipulation to 
save this expense. 

Flint, Mich. 


—— <b 0 ae 


Alsike Clover—Its Value for 
Fodder and Bee-Forage. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY L. F. ABBOTT. 


The inquiry regarding “Alsike clover, 
on page 396, prompts me to write a 
few words regarding its cultivation and 
value. 

Unlike most other clovers, Alsike is a 
perennial plant, partaking in this par- 
ticular of the nature of the white or 
Dutch variety, it being asserted that Al- 
sikeis across of the Dutch and red or 
peavine clovers, hence its technical 
name, Trifolium hybridum. 


Having had some experience in grow- 
ing this clover, I can heartily recom- 
mend it, both as a fodder plant and for 
bee-forage. Generally speaking, it will 
not yield so large a crop of hay as the 
larger variety, yet its value in this direc- 
tion is fully equal when sown on soil 
adapted to its growth. This is by rea- 
son of its finer stem and branching 
quality, and profuse bloom. Cut for hay 
when its blossoms have begun to brown, 
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it makes readily in a day’s sun, and 
affords the most elegant fodder for both 
dairy cows and sheep. These classes of 
stock particularly, for its nitrogenous 
qualities, hence, a valuable milk-pro- 
ducer, and valuable on that account for 
breeding ewes. 

As it remains in bloom a long time, 
and its blossoms are readily accessible 
to bees, to secure its wealth of nectar 
which it secretes in fine, warm weather, 
it becomes at once one of the most val- 
uable plants farmers and bee-keepers, 
who have land at their disposal, can 
grow. 

The quality of the honey it produces 
is little if any inferior to that gathered 





ALSIKE CLOVER. 


from the white clover; in fact, I have 
frequently seen persons who preferred 
the former to the latter. Alsike clover 
honey has a slight amber tint in distinc- 
tion from white clover nectar, and ex- 
perts claim to detect a faint taste like 
basswood honey; neither any disparage- 
ment to the product of Alsike clover. 
All soils are not adapted to the growth 
of Alsike clover. It is hardly worth 
while to sow it upon dry or sandy soils. 
A clay loam; a tenacious but not wet 
soil containing considerable humus or 
vegetable matter, is adapted to the 
growth of this clover. Any soil not too 
moist to grow oats to a good yield, will 
be found adapted to Alsike. But on 
dry soils but little of the clover will be 





seen after the second year. Its roots do 
not penetrate the soil like the tap-root 
of the larger varieties of clover, but 
spread out nearer the surface. 

In seeding for bay, itis usual to sow 
six pounds of Alsike clover, a peck of 
herdsgrass (timothy) and a bushel of 
red-top seed, per acre. But for bee-pas- 
turage, eight or ten pounds of the clover 
would not be too much, with less of the 
other varieties; or even twelve pounds 
of Alsike seed per acre with no grass- 
seed mixed with it. It should be borne 
in mind that Alsike clover seed is but 
little more than half as large as the seed 
of the red variety, hence much less seed 
will suffice to stock the ground. 


I think that many make the mistake 
of sowing the fine seedsof grass with 
grain, and harrow all into the ground 
together; while giving the grain the 
right depth of covering of soil, the 
fine seeds of the clover and grasses 
are covered too deeply, and many never 
germinate at all. The preferable way 
is to harrow or drillin the grain, and 
follow with the clover and grass-seed, 
broad-casting it, covering with a brush 
harrow, or better still, a moderately 
heavy roller. This gives a smooth, even 
surface for the reaper and mower, com- 
pacts the soil, and gives just the right 
covering for the fine seeds of grass and 
clover. 

Lewiston, Maine. 


— 


That Sting-Trowel Theory-— 
Land of Dzierzon. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 





Are you sure ‘‘ the intelligent composi- 
tor” hasn’t been taking liberties with 
Prof. Clarke’s note on page 330? Does 
he really mean that the difference in the 
flavor of buckwheat and clover honey 
comes from the poison of the sting? If 
there is no misprint in the affair, then it 
seems that Prof. Clarke goes a step 
farther now than he did, for in his book 
I find nothing as to flavor from formic 
acid, unless it be elsewhere than on 
pages 48 and 60. And isn’t it a further 
step to say that the bees smear formic 
acid on the cappings ? 

Bro. Clarke, in the name of all that 
some of us old fogies hold dear in the 
way of tradition, are you going still 
farther? Will you next tell us of some 
further duty of the sting? Allow me to 
say in all candor, that it seems to me 
that it is due to yourself and to the 
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fraternity, to give some proof of what 
you call facts, if you have any. 

Six or eight years, I think, have 
passed since you published as a fact that 
bees smooth and polish the surface of 
their cappings with their stings. I think 
you have never furnished a word of 
proof for what you say isa fact. The 
case would be a little different if you had 
said that you had seen the bees using 
their stings as trowels. I think you 
have never said that you had seen any- 
thing of the kind. I think no one has 
ever pretended to see anything of the 
kind, although the work of finishing up 
cells is not a hard thing to see any sum- 
mer. Will it be asking too much for me 
to ask that you will kindly tell us how 
you know it is a fact, that the sting is 
used as a trowel ? 


NEWS FROM ‘‘ THE LAND OF DZIERZON.” 


Iam glad to see so well-informed a 
correspondent from the ‘‘land of Dzier- 
zon” taking a place in the columns of 
‘* the old reliable.” He has for a long 
time conducted an exceedingly interest- 
ing department in that excellent German 
bee-journal, the Centralblatt, giving a 
condensed extract of wisdom from all 
sources. 

I wonder if there is any danger of get- 
ting his ‘‘ Dutch up,” if I enter a very 
mild protest against one of his state- 
ments. On page 330 he speaks of the 
Metzger theory asa “fact.” Would it 
not be better to call it atheory until 
opposition to it has been somewhat 
silenced ? The great Dzierzon called his 
belief a ‘‘theory” even after it was well 
established in the mindsof the majority 
of intelligent bee-keepers. Still, I’ll not 
be too particular about the names he 
uses, if he’ll only keep us well posted as 
to what is going on in the ‘‘ Fatherland.” 

Marengo, Ills. 


DP Oe eo 


The « Nameless Bee-Disease ” in 
California. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY FRED M. HART. 





I have never seen anything that an- 
swered so closely to the description of the 
disease of my bees as the one on pages 
141 and 142. Below I will try to tell 
how my sick bees turned out, after what 
I wrote on July 21st, and was published 
on Aug. 11, 1892. 

On July 24th they stopped dying all 
atonce. I gave them the medicine I 
spoke of at that time, by taking a broom 
and sprinkling the liquid all over the 





bees, comb, brood, and everywhere inside 
of the hive. I can’t tell whether it did 
any good or not. Ihave 165 colonies at 
the home apiary, and in June and to 
July 20th, I took out every two weeks 
8,800 pounds of extracted honey, and 
when about 50 colonies took sick be- 
tween the 21st to the 24th, they stop- 
ped gathering honey, but the rest gath- 
ered about the same amount of honey in 
the next two weeks, or two months, as 
they had before July 21st. Those that 
were sick July 21st lost more than those 
that were taken sick on July 22nd or 
23rd, but they stopped dying about the 
same time; but not one colony died out 
entirely. 

Some colonies with queens hatched in 
May, died, while others with queens a 
year old, did not die.. Some of those 
colonies built themselves up; others I 
helped either by giving them a laying 
queen or hatching brood. 

I have noticed that it is seldom that a 
colony of blacks are bothered, while any 


. colony that shows a trace of yellow, will 


take the disease, and a very strong col- 
ony is apt to show the disease first. 
When they are afflicted, they die faster 
in the night than any other time, so in 
the morning the colony has the appear- 
ance of having been robbed, or of a col- 
—< having lost its queen while swarm- 
ng. 

When they first took the disease, I 
noticed about a dozen bees in front of 
the hive dead, and some more that had 
crawled up in front of the hive were 
trembling, weak, and discouraged; others 
with abdomens swollen, and when I 
touched them they raised their heads 
and then fell to the ground. The next 
morning much worse, probably a pint of 
dead bees would be in front of the hive. 
The whole colony would be out of order. 

When the first day they had brought 
in 83 pounds of honey, the second day 
they did not bring in anything, the third 
day the same, and the fourth day stop- 
ped dying, I opened the hive, and could 
notice a peculiar sour smell. The colony 
would be very weak, with more young 
bees in the hive than anything else; the 
brood all out of order, and in two, 
three or four days I would see the bees 
dragging out larve. The eggs were all 
right. 

Another thing, if the disease should 
strike the apiary in two or three weeks, 
these colonies are just as apt to take it 
as any others in the apiary, and have 
several spells during the season, and 
then go into winter, and I will not see 
anything wrong in November, Decem- 
ber or January. On Feb. 8thI had 9 
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colonies that were dying very slowly, 
and it is much earlier than any year yet 
for them to commence. I have noticed 
that when the bees are bothered with 
the disease in February, March or April, 
itis much more disastrous than during 
the hot weather. I lay it to the fact 
that bees are more apt to rob in those 
months than later in the season, and I 
think that it might often be called 
‘* spring dwindling,” as the queens are 
much more apt to die than in July, 
August and September, though those 
are the months that the disease shows 
itself here in my own locality. 

The hairless, black and shiny bees are 
most plentiful in the spring. In the 
summer, to look first at the pile of dead 
on the ground, at first sight they look as 
though they had starved, but on looking 
into the hive it will be found full of 
honey. 

The first that I saw of this disease 
was in the summer of 1888. I pur- 
chased several Italian queens, and be- 
gan to Italianize, and at various times 
since I have purchased colonies varying 
in number from 10 or 15 to 75 or 100, 
and invariably this disease would show 
itself more furiously than in other years 
when I did not make a purchase, but at 
the same time I can’t say that excited it. 

During all these years my neighbors 
have been bothered with what I supposed 
to be the same disease in this county, 
and in Kern county, and at San Jose 
(this State). Often times they thought 
their bees were being poisoned. so I kept 
still, thinking that way was the best to 
catch the guilty parties. Last year it 
showed more than ever, as many as 50 
colonies in a single apiary. 

In extracting, to take the combs out 
of a sick colony, extract the honey and 
place the combs into a strong colony, it 
will not create the disease, as I have 
several colonies that I have placed the 
combs in, and they have not had the 
disease. 

My colonies are in rows, 334 feet from 
center to center, and the rows are 8 
apart. The disease will be in hive, and 
both sides of that one will stand hives 
that will be all right, and have never 
been bothered. It doesn’t appear to 
make any difference whether the hive is 
an old, rickety one, or a nice, well-made 
hive ; but the disease will take hold of a 
great many colonies in a single day, and 
in some localities it is much worse than 
in others. In writing this it is with the 
hope that my superiors will gain some- 
thing, if not any more than to see how 
the disease appears in different localities. 

Traver, Calif. 





Some Experiences of a Beginner 
in Bee-Keeping. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY T. HOLLINGSWORTH. 





I began to keep bees last spring with 
one colony, and got 50 pounds of honey. 
They did not swarm, as I know of, and 
the hive was so full of bees and honey 
that I divided them on Aug. 25th, and 
made another colony, taking about one- 
half of the bees and combs and the 
queen for the new colony, which I put 
on another stand. In 14 days the first 
colony had a new queen, and a few days 
after that I looked again, but could see 
no eggs, and the brood-frames were so 
full of honey that I took a sealed comb 
out and put an empty frame in the cen- 
ter of the brood-nest. After a few days 
I found they had the comb partly built 
in the empty frame, and there were eggs 
in it, so I saw they had a laying queen, 
and did not bother them any more until 
I fixed them for winter. 

The colony I put on the new stand, 
with the old queen, did not seem to be 
very strong; I think the queen must 
have been quite old, and a great many 
of the bees went back to the old stand, 
and I had such a time with robbers! 
Most of the time I had to contract the 
entrance to 2 inches, and then I was 
afraid I would smother them. 


About the end of September I was 
watching them, when I saw a queen 
come out of theentrance ; she flew about 
the entrance for a moment, and then 
flew away. I did not know what to 
think of it, for that was the hive the old 
queen was in, but I watched, and ina 
few minutes she came back and went 
into the hive again. I made up my 
mind I would see about it, and so opened 
the hive and found two queens in it, and 
one of them had something white at- 
tached to it. I supposed it was the ap- 
pendages of a drone, and that it was a 
young queen they had reared to help her 
old mother, and that she had been on 
her wedding flight. 

I looked into the hive in several weeks 
afterward, and the two queens were still 
there, but the swarm was weak, and I 
still had lots of trouble with robber bees 
at that hive. On Nov. 1st I put an out- 
side case over the hives with a space of 
about 2 inches on all sides filled with 
excelsior packing, having a space be- 
tween the packing and the hive of about 
8 inches. On Nov. 4th it was getting 
colder, soI put a 5-inch super on the 
hives. (The box was high enough to 
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cover that also, and enough higher so 
that chaff could be put on top of the 
super.) I also put a Hill’s ‘‘device” (of 
my own make) on top of the frames, 
and then a chaff cushion on that; then 
put on the super cover, and filled space 
between the packed box and hive and on 
top of the super with chaff. I then put 
a tight, iron-covered top on the box, 
leaving an entrance of about % inch by 
5 inches. Before closing up the hive 
with the two queens init, I took outa 
frame that was entirely empty, and in 
its place put the full sealed comb I had 
taken out of the other hive, and then 
they had, I judged, 25 pounds of stores, 
while the other hive was full of honey 
and lots of bees. 

On Jan. 5th it was quite warm, and 
the strongest colony was out in large 
numbers, having a good flight. The 
other one with the two queens was 
quiet. I looked in the entrance and saw 
a good many dead bees on the bottom 
inside, so I took a stick and poked them 
out, and also a lot of dark, yellow mealy 
stuff that tay on the bottom-board. It 
did not start any bees out, so I took off 
the iron cover, and took out the chaff off 
the super, and uncovered the super and 
put my ear down; I could hear the bees 
inside buzzing quite lively, so I con- 
cluded all was right, and I closed it up 
again. By that time a few began to 
come out at the entrance, but soon went 
back. Thechaffin the box was as dry 
as when put in. 

On Jan. 21st Iraked out some more 
dead bees, and raked out a dead queen. 
There was also lots more of that mealy 
stuff, so I concluded the the old queen 
had died of old age, or else one of them 
had been killed, or perhaps they were 
all dying off. 

January 22nd was-a warm day again, 
and the strong colony was out flying 
again, and was taking out their dead 
bees, but the other one was still quiet, 
and plenty of dead pees on the bottom- 
board ; but in the afternoon quite a few 
came out and were flying about, so I 
don’t know why they don’t come out like 
the best colony, unless they are so weak. 
I don’t like to disturb them for fear of 
making them worse. 

My neighbor, only a few rods distant 
(as 1am in town) has 3 colonies on the 
same stands as in summer, with nothing 
but an empty box over them, and they 
are out on all warm days in great num- 
bers, while mine are allquiet. I did not 
know but it was because they felt the 
sun through their thin walls sooner 
than my packed ones. But perhaps 
mine do not get out as much as they 





should. If someone will give me any 
advice about it, I shall be glad, as I am 
only a beginner, and realize that I can 
profit a great deal from the experience 
of others. 

De Witt, Nebr. 


Ot ial la le it a dia de el a al a i el de 


@ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
— unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Sell Your Honey at Home. 


For bee-keepers who have but a small 
amount of hone “y for sale, itis far cheaper 
for them to sell it at home than to buy 
shipping crates, etc., and pay meat 
trel ht charges, as is usually the case wit 

lots of anything. And to create a 
domeed for honey, the people must be edu- 
cated enough to know what honey is. 

Deer Plain, Lis. F. X. ARNOLD. 





How Far Bees Fly, Etc. 


On page 45, in reply to ‘‘ Bee-Hunter’s”’ 
query, py would say that I have hunted bees 
more or less for the last 40 years, and I 
have known them to fly six miles in the 
white clover season. hen Italians were 
first introduced into this section, they went 
that distance into an adjoining town toa 
certain ridge where the white clover blos- 
somed very heavily. There was no other 
Italians anywhere near, that we knew of. 
We lined them straight for that apiary, and 
carried them far enough to know that they 
went there. It was our first introduction 
to yellow-banded bees. 
the Bex JourNAL for Dec. 22, 1892, 
there is an article from the pen of Wm. F. 
Clarke, criticising the reply of James Hed- 
don toa question on the improvement of 
bee-periodicals, viz.: ‘‘ First, most and all 
the time, wipe out the curse of filling our 
riodicals with the writings of apicul- 
pon literarians, and replace it with the 
honest reports and opinions of honey-pro- 
ducers who make bee-keeping pay.”’ 

My opinion of Mr. Heddon’s answer is, 
that it was the best answer given to that 
query. Of what earthly use is an article on 
bee-keeping if itis not given by some one 
who knows from experience what he writes 
—something practical, that will benefit 
some bee-keeper that has not had such ex- 
perience? ile, on the other hand, one of 
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those ‘‘ pt yen literarians,’”’ perhaps 
having a slight smattering of bee-keeping, 
or none at all, but are simply well read and 
can write fluently, pose as one of the lead- 
ing lights in bee-keeping, and try to make 
a living with the pen, being too lazy to 
work. I have talked with some of the 
hard-working bee-keepers about that very 
thing, and nothing so easily disgusts them 
in the line of bee-literature than to come 
across an article written by some of those 
same “apicultural literarians’’ they hap- 

nto know. Mr. Clarke’s strictures on 

r. Heddon are overdrawn, in my opinion, 
as to the number of colonies kept; also his 
remarks in regard to Father Langstroth. I 
think that r. Heddon simply wanted 
nothing but practical experience in bee- 
keeping given. 

I understand that Dr. Miller has been 
asked by the publishers of a new Diction- 
ary, to give them the words and terms in 
bee-literature, with definitions, to be pub- 
lished in the new edition. I suggest that 
he give the words ‘“‘ apicultural literarians,”’ 
with the meaning thereof. 


Angelica, N. Y. J. R. Common. 





An Old Bee-Keeper’s Experience. 


I have been a subscriber to the “ Old 
Reliable’? from the first number under 
Mr. Wagner, with the exception of a short 
time—I think it was when under Mr. W. F. 
Clarke’s control. Have been engaged in 
bee-keeping for 43 years, being now in my 
83rd year, but I am still as devoted to the 
occupation as I was 40 years ago. Ican 
take a swarm down from a tree as easily as 


ever. 

In 1861 I had 62 colonies, and lost all but 
13 from a bad season and bad honey. I re- 
cruitéed up to 33 in 1862, and obtained 62 
pounds of comb and extracted honey per 
colony, spring count. 

Last summer I got Pierce’s ‘‘Winter Prob- 
lem,’’ and prepared 14 colonies according 
to his directions, and up to the present time 
7 have died. Of the others with chaff on 
the frames, none have died. 


I could give quite an experience with 
some 14 different styles of hives in the last 
43 years of my bee-keeping, but will —_ 
say that in 1852 I purchased the Langstroth 
hive, and have never been without it in all 
these years, and still believe it to be the 
best hive made. SaMvuEL C. WaRE. 

Towanda, Ills., March 20, 1893. 





The Weather and the Bees. 


Since my last letter (Jan. 2ist), we have 
had five days of zero weather in January, 
nine in “wee and five in March, up to 
this date. In January bees had flights, or 
could fly, on nine days in the month; in 
February three days; and in March, so far, 
also three days. 


While we had but wg A little snow in 
December, January and February, we had 


a regular blizzard on Feb. 28th, which 
brought about 12 inches of snow on the 





level; and on March 16th we again hada 
snowfall of about 4 inches. 

On March 9th and 10th I investigated 
every colony in the apiary, and found all 
of them in good condition except 5, which 
had been invaded by mice, and were rather 
in a weak condition. Of 38 colonies, I 
found every queen on hand; 20 colonies 
were extra strong; 13 were strong; and 5 
weak. I supplied those that needed it with 
one or two combs well filled with honey, 
and contracted the brood-chambers of those 
disturbed by mice. 

All of the absorbent packings above the 
bees were well dried and then replaced, and 
now I propose to give them another severe 
letting alone until about the middle of 
April, or May Ist, when again a close re- 
vision will take place, and those selected 
for drone-rearing will receive their drone- 
comb well filled with honey. I expect 
everything to go well now, unless the 
weather proves to become exceedingly ad- 
verse. Wo. STOLLEY. 

Grand Island, Nebr., March 21, 1893. 


—————r oo — > 





Broom-Handle Swarm-Catchers. 


We learn of a great many new inven- 
tions, and a great many that are of great 
value to bee-keepers, so much so that it 
would be hard to get along without the 
AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL. Here is something 
= old, and yetitis new, too. Mr. 

1. Veeder, of Grand Island, Nebr., told me 
the way they used to catch swarms 20 years 
ago in New York State. Here is his method: 

“We would take broom-handles and wrap 
rags on the large end, making a roll about 
10 inches in length, and about 3 inches 
through the center, tapering off smaller at 
the ends. The rags we would saturate with 
melted beeswax. The other end of the 
handle is sharpened so as to stick in the 

ound. We used one handle for every 
our hives.”’ 

Mr. Veeder assures me that nearly every 
swarm that issues will cluster on some of 
these prepared sticks. The sticks should 
be stuck in the ground about 4 rods in front 
of the hives. Mr. Veeder thinks the scent 
of the wax has a good deal to do with the 
bees clustering on the rags. 


Aurora, Nebr. Cuas. WHITE. 


-_— 


Self-Hivers and Queen Flights. 

On page 142 is an essay on “ Self-Hivers 
and their Use,”’ read at the North American 
Convention, in which Mr. E. R. Root says, 
ata previous convention, Mr. E. L. Pratt, 
of Marlboro, Mass., showed him a self-hiver 
which Mr. Root adopted and describes. 
There is no use in me describing it, because 
it would take too much space. Mr. Root 
says that it is so arranged that the queen 
can pass out, but not back again. Ihave 
heard the question often asked, ‘‘ Does the 
queen ever leave the hive to take a flight ””’ 
Teay she does. One Sunday I put a drone- 
trap on a hive and sat down, as I most gen- 
erally do, took a knife and cut off the heads 





' of the outside drones trying to get in. 
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Iwas just butchering away when sud- 
denly I saw the queen trying to get in. I 
at once caged her, and examined the colony, 
and found no queen. Then I put the queen 
back, and they took her. Nowif it wasa 
strange queen they would not have taken 
her. 


On another occasion I opened a hive to 
find the queen, and the first thing I saw was 
the queen right on the top of the frames. I 
was just going to cage her when she flew 
away. I watched the entrance, and in half 
an hour she came back. Now, poor queen, 
if she should venture to take a flight, and 
be caught and couldn’t go back nor out! If 
this is the case, then let the inventor make 
a slight improvement, and fix it so the 

ueen can pass outside and die in the sun- 
shine, rather than in the prison. 


The best of all, Mr. Root tried the self- 
hiver on 10 or 15 colonies, and succeeded, 
and they seem to store lots of honey (150 
pounds). Let some of the celebra writ- 
ers, or others, prove that queens do not 
take flights. I mean fertilized queens. If 
you have a colony of bees this spring that 
are cross, and you want to kill them, the 
only remedy will be, ‘‘ apply the self-hiver.”’ 

ilwaukee, Wis. ARTHUR HEIss. 





Did Well in 1892—Hiving Swarms. 


Bees in this section did extra well last 
season, notwithstanding the very discour- 
aging spring which we had. There wasa 
splendid flow of basswood honey which be- 
gan the first week in July, and lasted until 
nearly the close of the month, after which 
followed a good flow from buckweat. 


Ihad in the spring 8 colonies, which I in- 
creased to 15, and obtained 365 pounds of 
comb honey. I use the 10-frame hive about 
the same dimensions as the Langstroth. I 
later bought 2 swarms more, which made 17 
to go into winter quarters. I packed them 
in chaff hives, with chaff cushions and 
Hill’s *‘ device,’ ete. On March 8th every 
colony had a good cleansing flight. 


It has been a hard winter on bees, and 
especially those in the old style box and 
single-walled hives. The majority of the 
bees in this vicinity are, however, in the 
movable-frame chaff-hives, and but very 
few bees are wintered in cellars. 


Now, it is a question with me which will 
pay me best, to hive my swarms the coming 
season on full sheets of foundation in brood- 
frames, or only on starters. Last season I 
hived on full sheets of foundation, because 
the best authorities I had read at that time 
advised it; but now, after reading three 
different bee-publications, I find that the 
correspondents differ on this, and also in 
regard to using full sheets of foundation or 
starters in sections. This season, if my bees 
winter all right, and I expect they will, I 
wish to increase to 25 colonies, and work 
for comb honey only, and would like to 
know the best way to manage them es- 
pecially about the foundation. My bees are 
mostly hybrids. LuTHER 8. Ey. 
Brooklyn, Pa. March 14, 1893. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 

n the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 





The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 


anc Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 
The Apiculturist............. a, ta 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... > RM 
American Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200.... 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... YAO 

The 8 above-named papers ...... 650.... 


and troth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 
Cook’s Manual of the Apiary 200.... 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Advanced Bee-Culture...... DO 00 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 2 25.... 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 
Convention Hand-Book.... .. 1 26.... 
Illustrated Home Journal... 1 50.... 


Convention Notices. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—The Susquehanna Co. 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold their 12th 
semi-annual meeting at the Tarbell House in 
Montrose, Pa., on ——— May 4,1893. All 
are invited. . M. Seeley, Sec. 

Harford, Pa. 


NEW YORK.—The next meeting of the 
Allegany County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Belmont, N. Y.,on May 4th, 
1893, in the Hotel Belmont. All bee-keepers 
are invited to attend and make it what it 
should be—an interestin ery 

H. C. FARNUM, Pres., Transit Bridge, N. Y. 


COLORADO,—The adjourned meeting o 
the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Associatié 
will be held in the Charles Block, corner 15: : 
and Curtis Streets, Denver, Colo., on April 18, 
1893. Business important to all honey-pro- 
ducers will come before the meeting. 

Littleton, Colo. H. Kn1a@ut, Sec. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The sslowing Quotations are for Saturday, 
April 8th, 1893 : 


CHICAGO, Inus.—Honey is about cleaned 
up so far as fine comb is concerned. Quite a 
good deal of pote to fair is on sale, prices 


ranging from 13 to15c. Fancy would bring 
18¢. ted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 25c. 
R. A. B. & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Receipts and stocks 
very light, demand good. We quote: No. 1 
white 1-lbs. 16@17c.; No. 2, L4dise.; No. 1 
amber 1-lbs. 15c.; No.2 amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white. 7@7%c.; amber, we fc 

Beeswax—20@23c. -M. C. C. 


CINCINNATI, Onto.—There is a fair de- 
mand for extracted honey at 6@8c. There is 
no choice comb peney on our market, and 
prices are nominal at 14@16c. for best white. 

wax—Demand good,at 24@27c for good 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C. F. M. & S&S. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Demand for comb hon- 
ey is very light, White fancy stock is well 
cleaned up. The market is well stocked with 
off grades and buckwheat, and prices are ir- 
regular. Extracted is in good demand and 
stocks are light. We quote: Basswood and 
white clover, 8@8%c.; buckwheat, 6@6c.; 
Southern, 70@75c. per gallon. 

Beeswax—25@27c. H. B. & 8. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Catir.—Choice extracted 
is scarce at 7@7%c., and demand heavier than 
supply. Choice comb is not scarce at 10@12c., 
according to quality, l-lbs. Beeswax is neg- 
lected at 22@23c. 8., L. & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Demand good, suppl 
very light. White 1-lbs.,16c. Extracted, } 
7c. No beeswax on the market. H. & B. 


cEegaee. LB my art is yers scnsee, 
w plenty of ing 7 good prices of- 
fered for same. Ie eeiks readily at 18c.; No.1 
comb, 16@17c. Dark sells slow. White ex- 
tracted,fair supply, with S05 demand at 8% ; 
dark, 6@7c. Beeswax—23@25c. J.A. L. 


BOSTON, Mass.—Honey is selling slow and 
pee are lower. Best 1-lb. comb, 16@17c.— 


B. & R. 


MINNEA POLIS, Minn.—The market is . 
We quote: Fancy white clover 1-lbs. sel! fast 
at 18c.; 2-lbs.16@17c. Buckwheat, comb, 13 
@l4c. Extracted,in barrels, 7@8c.; in 5 or 
10 lb. kegs., 9@10c. J.A.8. &C. 


b ic. 
Beeswax—None on hand 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Honey market quiet at 
following prices: White comb, 14@15@16c ; 
mixed, 12@13c; dark, 10@llic. Extracted, 
white, 8@8%c ; mixed, 7@7%c ; dark, 64%@7c. 

Beeswax, 26@30c. as Ey We 
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Local Checks.—Please do not 
send us checks on local banks. We have 
to pay from 15 to 25 cents each to get 
them cashed here, which is quite a use- 
less expense, when you can either send 
money by registered letter, or get an ex- 
press or post-office Money Order. We 
prefer the express Money Order, if you 
can get that; otherwise the post-office 
Money Order or registered letter. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co., 161 South Water Street. 


New York, N. Y. 
F. I. 8ace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm 8t. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. A. SHea & Co., 14 & 16 Hennepin Avenue. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Oo. Co., 521 Walnut 8t. 


Albany, N. ¥. 
H. R. Wriaut, 326 & 328 Broadway 


Hamilton, flls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. Muts & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





— a 


Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 


RLRA ISA ASF SF eSB ARF RFE IEF ERIE MINNIE 


ANTED—To correspond with ladies be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 45. in reference 
to matrimony, who would be oe! to become 
interested in bee-keeping and pou a 
Common sense and hones referred to capi- 
tal and vanity. Confidential correspondence 
solicited. RUFUS WILLIAMS, 
15Alt Orescent City, Logan Co., Okla. T. 





OR SALE—A Circular Saw, hand or foot 
0. Cc. B 


power. N 
14A2t Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
ANTED—Foot-Power Lathe for metal ; 
Portable Forge and Anvil. I will ex- 
change Honey, Bees, Queens, or d Bicycie. 
14Atf J. A. GREEN, Ottawa, Ill. 


ANTED—To exchange, a ciaim 1 mile 

from a thriving town in Logan Co., Okla. 
Ter., for land in Northeastern Texas, South- 
western Arkansas, or Northwestern Louisi- 
ana, contiguous to 8 river, ina bee-keep- 
ing range. Correspondence solicited, 

Address, RUFUS WILLIAMS, 








Crescent City, Logan Co., Okla. T. 
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ONE PROFIT ONLY. | A BARGAIN IN BEES! 


OPLILAR 


EASE 
IANOS. 


46 JACKSON ST 
CHICAGO 


Pease Piano Co. 


CuHas. H. MACDONALD, MANAGER. 


Write for Catalogue World’s Fair Souvenirs 
and Pin Book. Mention this Journal. 


ITALIAN QUEENS MAILED NOW 


Tested, $1.25; 6, 87; 12 for $13. Untested, 
$1.00; 6, $5; 12, 39. Two-frame Nucleus, $1.25. 











Drone Nucleus, $4.00. Supplies and Bees | 


cheap. Send for Circular. 
ways guaranteed, 4 J.N. COLWICK, 
15Atf NORSE, Bosque Co., TEXAS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


RED for Business, Gentleness and Beau- 

ty. Untested, 80c. each; three, $2.25; 
six, $4.00; twelve, 37.50. Tested, $1.25. Selec- 
ted tested, yellow to the tips, breeder, $1.50. 
Will commence shipping April 15th. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


G. E. DAWSON, 


CARLISLE, Lonoke Co., ARK. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 








IF YOU WINTER IN 


Safe arrival al- | 


Hilton’s Improved Chaff Hives 


You will have Bees to Sell in the Spring. 
Send for his Free Illustrated Catalog of every 
thing needed in the Apiary, of best quality 
and lowest prices. 

Write for 


‘ 4 \ 

100 Colonies of Bees for Sale pyices ana 
Address, Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 

WIF YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 

12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 

Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set of the latest improved attachments 
PREE. Each machine isguaravteed for S years. Buy 


direct from our factory, snd save dealers and agents 
profit. FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE. 
Ox! 


FORD MFG.CO., DEPT. Chicago, Il, 
Mention the American Bee Journat 





SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 










60 COLONIES Italian and Carniolan Hy- 
brid Bees in d Langstroth-Simplicity 
8-frame hives, at $4.00 each, on board the cars 
at Seafield. Ind. Also, at same place,a D.S8. 
Given Foundation Press, with Dies 2- 
inches wider than the Langstroth brood-frame 
—almost as good as new. rice, 335.00. 
Address orders to, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 
For sale in agen for $1.00. Full Colonies for 


$6.50. The st Spraying Pump in the 
market for the price. 
A Fall Line of Supplies. 
Remember we are the Largest Manufactu- 
rers in the West. Send for Circular. H 
WM. H. BRIGHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 
14A8t Mention the American Bee Journd, 








Sample of the only 50c 
a year 16-page ag’l & 
home weekly; circu- 
lars,etc., of best house- 
hold steam cooker ; & 
terms to agents, all for 2c stamp. 
Agents clear $50 a week. 
FARMER’S CALL, Quincy, Ill. 
Sample paper free. New subs., 1 year, 25c.; 3 yrs. 50c. 


$5,000 .. 


WITH 








IN PREMIUMS 
GIVEN AWAY 





ees 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


SEND - FOR - SAMPLE. 
MONITOR PUBLISHING CO., 
24 Times Building, - CHICAGO. 
15A2t BEVRLY, MASS. 


Pratt 7 i r 
[Established in 1871.) 


liver. 
The Pacific Rural Press. 


_ The only Agricultural weekly published in 
California, and the Leading Farmer’s paper 
of the Pacific States. 


Subscription Price, 32.40 per Year. 
Send for Sample Copy. 


DEWEY PUB. CO., 
220 Market St., SAN FRANOISCO, OAL, 








Ready to use, sent postpaid 

for 75c. Circular and price- 

list free. Great success. 
Address, E. L. P ATT, 











